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intimate contact with the many who in days gone by
were only occasionally privileged to stand and stare.
Yet the great gardens and the great gardeners for
the most part only exist for us as matters of history.
The grand scale of the seventeenth and eighteenth
centuries is now beyond the range of the individual,
the small, even the niggly, has taken the place of
the spacious* But in the gorgeous magnificence of
grandiose perspectives and the dazzling splendours
of the past, a model and example may surely be
found for the public bodies who now have control
of parks, gardens and open spaces. With few ex-
ceptions their efforts so far would make the gar-
deners of the past wonder why their great efforts of
design and imagination had borne so little fruit, and
why London with its vast proportions can show
nothing in scale or in grandeur worthy of its im-
portance.
The works from Evelyn's pen on horticulture and
arboriculture began with a translation of a French
book in 1658, and continued at intervals during the
remainder of his life. With the exception of Syha
they are for the most part occasional papers or
translations. He had in view "a grand Hortulan
design" which he proposed to call Elysium Britan-
nicum> and many of these papers were just chapters
for the great work, which, however, he did no more
than plan. Among his papers the headings of the
chapters of his proposed work were found. It was to
consist of three books and forty-three chapters, the
first book dealing with the soil of the garden and the
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